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Nor he alone, remarks a celebrated moralist,* is to be esteemed 
a benefactor to mankind, who makes a useful discovery ; but he 
also, who can point out and recommend an innocent pleasure, 
friendly alike to morals and to health. Of this kind are our 
emotions arising from the observation of nature; and they are 
highly agreeable to every taste uncorrupted by vicious indulgence. 

Rural scenes, of almost every kind, are delightful to the mind 
of man. The verdant plain, the flowery mead, the meandering 
stream, the playful lamb, the warbling of birds, are all capable of 
exciting emotions gently agreeable. But the misfortune is, that the 
greater number of us are hurried on in the career of life, with too 
great rapidity, to be able to give attention to that which solicits 
no passion. ‘The darkest habitation in the dirtiest street of the 
city, where money can be earned, has greater charms, with 
many, than all the freshness and luxuriance of an Italian land- 
scape. Yet the patron of refined pleasure, the elegant Epicurus, 
fixed the seat of his enjoyment ina garden. He thought a tran- 
quil spot, furnished with the united sweets of art and nature, the 
best adapted to delicate repose: and even the severer philosophers 
of antiquity, were wont to discourse in the shade of a spreading 
tree, in some cultivated plantation. 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often intended solely to 
please the eye in her vegetable productions. She decorates the 
flowret that springs beneath our feet, in all the perfection of 
external beauty. She has clothed the garden with a constant 


* Vicessimus Knox. 
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244 The Pleasures of a Garden. 


succession of various hues. Even the leaves of the tree undergo 
pleasing vicissitudes. The fresh verdure they exhibit in the 
Spring, the various shades they assume in Summer, the yellow 
and russet tinge of Autumn, and the nakedness of Winter, afford 
a constant pleasure to a mind enamoured with the picturesque. 
From the snow-drop to the moss-rose, the flower-garden displays 
an infinite variety of shape and colour. The taste of the florist 
has been ridiculed as trifling ; yet surely without reason. Did na- 
ture bring forth the tulip and the lily, the rose and the honey- 
suckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender to superior rea- 
son? ‘To omit a single social duty for the cultivation of a polyan- 
thus, were ridiculous, as well as criminal ; but to pass by the beau- 
ties lavished before us, without observing them, is no less ingrati- 
tude than stupidity. A bad heart finds little amusement but in a 
communication with the active world, where scope is given for 
the indulgence of malignant passions ; but an amiable disposition is 
commonly known by a taste for the beauties of the animal and 
vegetable creation. 

Among the employments suitable to old age, Cicero has enu- 
merated the care of a garden. It requires no great exertion 
of mind or body; and its satisfactions are of that kind which 
please without agitation. Its beneficial influence on health, is 
an additional reason for an attention to it at an age when in- 
firmities abound. In almost every description of the seats of the 
blessed, ideas of a garden seem to have predominated. The 
word Paradise itself, is synonymous with garden. The fields of 
Elysium, that sweet region of poesy, are adorned by the ancient 
writers with all that imagination can conceive to be in this way 
delightful. Poets have always been charmed with the beau- 
ties of a garden. Some of the most pleasing passages of Milton, 
are those in which he represents the happy pair engaged in cul- 
tivating their blissful abode. Pope also was distinguished for his 
love and taste for gardening; according to Warton, the en- 
chanting art of modern gardening, for which Great Britain is 
Picasa. celebrated, chiefly owes its origin and its improvements 
to the two last named poets, Milton and Pope. Lucan is repre- 
sented by Juvenal as reposing in his garden. Virgil’s Georgics 
prove him to have been captivated with rural scenes, though, to the 
surprise of his readers, he has not assigned a book to the subject of 
a garden. Shenstone made gardening his study ; but with all his 
taste and fondness for it, he was not happy in it. The capti- 
vating scenes which he created at the Leasowes, afforded him, it is 
said, little pleasure in the absence of spectators. The truth is, 
he made the embellishment of his grounds, which should have 
been the amusement of his life, the business of it ; and involved 
himself in such troubles, by the expenses it occasioned, as neces- 
sarily excluded tranquil enjoyment. 
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Robert Burns. 245 


It is the lot of few to possess land so extensive and well 
adapted as his, to constitute an ornamental farm. Still fewer 
are capable of supporting the expense of preserving it in good 
condition. But let not the rich suppose they have appropriated 
to themselves the pleasures of a garden. The possessor of an acre, 
aye, even of a few rods of ground, may receive a real pleasure 
from observing the progress of vegetation, even in a culinary plant. 
A very limited tract, properly attended to, will furnish ample and 
pleasing employment for an indiviciual during those hours not ne- 
cesarily devoted to the calls of business or of duty. The operations 
of grafting, of inoculating, and of transplanting, are curious ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, which may be carried on even in 
a garden of contracted dimensions ; and that they are pleasing as 
well as curious, those can testify who remember what they have 
felt on seeing their attempts succeed. ‘ Amusement reigns,’ says Dr. 
Young, ‘ man’s great demand.’ Happy were it, if the amusement 
of managing a garden were more generally relished. It would 
surely be more conducive to health, and the preservation of our 
faculties to extreme old age, were that time, which is now devo- 
ted to indolence or to trifling or vicious in-door amusements, or 
which is wasted in bacchanalian festivity, spent in the open air, 
and in active employment—in other words, in the cultivation of 
a Garden. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Ir the biographer who records the errors and frailties of genius, had no 
other motive than a desire, by contrasting its darker shades with the fair 
and bright colours which have given it renown, to produce a finished picture, 
we might admire his skill as an artist, but he would fail to interest us as a 
moralist and philanthropist. Still more coldly and repulsively would we 
look upon the labours of a severe censor, whose sole task and pleasure 
should consist in a minute dissection and exhibition of conduct, the motives 
‘of which he is, from primary defect of feeling, incapable of appreciating, and 
of crimes, the temptations to which, in strong and unrestrained passions, he 
can only measure by the cold calculations of intellect and worldly prudence. 
It is not by such measures that religion and morality encourage their vota- 
ries, or win over the sinner from the evil of his ways. If we recur to the 
past, it ought to be to convert it into a lesson for the future : if we allow our- 
selves to expose the errors of our fellow men, it ought to be solely that the 
exposure may serve as a warning and an example to ourselves and ass0- 
ciates, against similar errors. In the course of our own humble labours, in 
the conducting of this Journal, we have endeavoured to regulate ourselves 
by this rule. We lay more stress on the deed than the doer, on the effect 
than the motive; we speak of what is evident, and of whit nay be measured 
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by the laws of evidence. It is not for us to search the heart, and to say that 
the follies and vices by which the health is injured, and peace of mind im- 
paired, spring from base feelings and corrupt motives. But when we aver, 
as from our own knowledge and belief, founded on the recorded and authenti- 
cated knowledge of others, that particular practices and creeds are preju- 
dicial to the bodily vigour and mental serenity of our fellow creatures—that 
they are founded in ignorance, and supported by prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion, we stand upon very different ground. We now surround ourselves by 
facts and experience—not the last isolated fact or experiment, but the accumu- 
lation of ages,—not a lusus nature, but nature as she shows herself at large, 
and as she has been expounded and illustrated by her most industrious and 
untiring observers. Thus supported, we often find ourselves in array against 
hasty opinions and crude systems. Sometimes we even are opposed to our 
friends—sometimes to genius for which we may entertain a warm and pas- 
sionate admiration. If these suffer, we ourselves are wounded; we depre- 
cate the hard necessity of our fate; but, hard as it is, we cannot refrain from 
thinking in a particular manner, when we do so from what we believe to be 
full evidence ; nor can we, without insincerity, at all times refrain from giv- 
ing publicity to our opinions, when we know that our range of inquiry has 
been more extensive, our accumulation of facts larger, than have been en- 
joyed by those whose public doctrines and hygienic revelations we criticise. 
These explanations are peculiarly called for, when we approach the con- 
sideration of the life of such a man as Robert Burns—‘ glorious Burns,’ as he 
is so often called, by some who think they see in this epithet, not so much an 
acknowledgment of his surpassing genius, as a title by which the sons of jovial 
mirth—the followers of Bacchus—the revellers of the festive board, claim 
him as one of their number, and asa patron of their order, and an evidence in 
their favour. The claim has been too often tacitly admitted; but it is ille- 
gitimate, and not sanctioned by the history of the man. His “native wood- 
notes wild” were not the inspirations from the intoxicating bow!—they were 
the outpourings of a heart, whose possessor communed with the sublime and 
beautiful features of his own fair land—with its mountains, whose summits 
were in the mist—with its clear and rapid rivers—“ its broomy and heathery 
braes—the deep dell, where, ail day long, sits solitary plaided boy or girl, 
watching the kine or the sheep,—the moorland hut, without any garden,— 
the lowland cottage, whose garden glows a very orchard, even snow crim- 
soned with pear-blossoms, most beautiful to behold,—the sylvan homestead, 
sending its reak aloft over the huge sycamore that blackens on the hill side; 
the straw-roofed village, gathering with small white crofts its many white 
gable ends, round and about the modest manse, and the kirk-spire covered 
with the pine-tree that shadows its horologe,—the small, sweet, slated, rural 
town, low as Peebles, or high as Selkirk, by the clear flowings of Tweed or 
Ellrick,—there, in such sacred scenes,” did the genius of Burns obtain ma- 
terials for his poetry. He has, indeed, laughed and caused joy and laughter 
at the festive board—he has written songs to be sung at it. But we ought 
not to be ignorant of the fact, that “holding the plough was a favourite situ- 
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ution with Robert for poetic compositions, and some of his best verses were 
produced while he was at that exercise.” The verses to the Mouse, and 
Mountain Daisy, were composed at such times as these. The phrase, “ Let 
us worship God,” used by a decent sober head of a family, introducing family 
worship, seemed so peculiarly venerable to Burns, that to the sentiments 
inspired by it, we are indebted for the Cotter’s Saturday Night, which, for 
the charms of verse—a happy blending of genuine poetry, feeling, and re- 
ligion, ranks as a composition unique in its kind, worthy of daily recitation 
by every inhabitant of our land, from the lisping infant to the man of many 
years. We are left to infer from the language of his brother Gilbert, that 
this poem was composed in some of fhe frequent Sunday afternoon walks 
through the fields, of which Robert was so fond. “It was on one of these 
walks that I first had the pleasure,” says Gilbert, “of hearing the author re- 
peat the Cotter’s Saturday Night.” That inimitable song of “ Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,” was composed when Burns was riding across the 
wilds of Kenmore, and exposed to a violent storm. Mr. Syme, his com- 
panion on the occasion, tell us, that “the poet enjoyed the awful scene—he 
spoke not a word, but seemed wrapt in meditation. He was charging the 
English army along with Bruce, at Bannockburn.” ‘He was engaged in the 
same -manner on our ride home from St. Mary’s isle, and I did not disturb 
him.” Next day he produced the song. It was while riding through a 
track of melancholy joyless muirs, between Gallway and Ayrshire, that he 
composed that fine plaintive song, “‘ The Chevalier’s Lament.” We learn, 
moreover, from one of his biographers, (Dr. Currie,) that influenced perhaps 
by habits formed in early life, he usually composed while walking in the 
openair. And Mr. Lockhart, (Life of Burns,) tells us, when speaking of the 
habits of the poet at Elliesland, that he might be seen on a precipitous bank 
of the Nith, striding alone, early and late, especially when the winds were 
loud, and the waters below him swollen and turbulent. For he was one of those 
that enjoy nature most in the more serious and severe of her aspects; and 
throughout his poetry, for one allusion to the liveliness of spring, or the 
splendour of summer, it would be easy to point out twenty in which he records 
the solemn delight with which he contemplated the melancholy grandeur of 
autumn, or the savage gloom of winter.” 

Our readers will, we are sure, join us in the opinion, that the purest, 
noblest fervour of Burns’s poetry, was excited by the objects of external na- 
ture—the scenery before his eye, the wind fanning his cheek, and the rip- 
pling of the current, and song of the feathered tribe—or by the in-door scenes 
of quiet domestic worth. But we have as yet only spoken of the poet—it re- 
mains for us to say something of the man—of his physical peculiarities and 
sufferings, and of the influence which they exerted over his moral and intel- 
lectual nature. The subject is a painful one, but it furnishes a salutary lesson. 
Our information will be derived mainly from Lockhart’s work already ad- 
verted to. 

Robert Burns inherited from his father a robustness of frame, with, however, 
no little irritability of temperament, and proneness to violent palpitation of 
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the heart. He himself, in the latter years of his life, spoke of his constitution 
and frame as being ab origine blasted with deep incurable taints of hypochon- 
dria. An early acquaintance of the bard, who often shared his bed with him 
at Mossgiel, relates, that the palpitation of the heart and threatening of faint- 
ing and suffocation, were so regularly his nocturnal visitants, that it was his 
custom to have a tub of cold water by his bed side, into which he usually 
plunged more than once in the course of the night, thereby procuring instant, 
though but short-lived relief. His father was, in his humble station, a man 
eminently entitled to respect ; few “ understood men, their manners, and their 
ways” better. He was also strictly religious, and exceedingly attentive to 
promoting the mental improvement of his children. No stronger evidence 
need be given of the reverential love with which he was regarded by them, 
than the fact of his being the original of “the saint, the father, the husband,” 
so beautifully described in the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” “ He conversed 
familiarly,” says Gilbert Burns, “ with us on all subjects, as if we had been 
men, and was at great pains, while we accompanied him in the labours of the 
farm, to lead the conversation to such subjects as might tend to increase our 
knowledge or confirm our virtuous habits.” Robert, the poet, was at this time 
nine yearsof age. His mother is described as a very sagacious woman, with- 
out any appearance of forwardness or awkwardness of manner ; and it seems, 
that in features, and as he grew up, in general address, the poet resembled her 
more than his father. She had an inexhaustible store of ballads and tradi- 
tionary tales, and appears to have nourished his infant imagination by this 
means; while her husband paid more attention to “ the weightier matters of 
the law.” Though born in comparative poverty, Robert Burns was in many 
respects the inheritor of noble qualities of mind and disposition, and of no little 
bodily strength, with, it must be acknowledged, some peculiar infirmities of 
both mind and body. ‘“ His moody thoughtfulness, and laconic style of expres- 
sion were both inherited from his father, who, for his station in life, was a very 
singular person.” He was daily inured to a life of toil. At thirteen years of 
age he assisted in threshing the crop of corn, (oats,) and at fifteen was the 
principal labourer on the farm ; for his parents had no hired servant, male or 
female. To the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his life—for the 
anxiety of the brothers on account of their father’s advancing age and infirmi- 
ties was great—Gilbert Burns attributes that depression of spirits with which 
Robert was so often afflicted through his whole life afterwards. At this time 
he almost constantly suffered, in the evenings, from a dull head-ache, 
which, at a future period, was exchanged for the palpitation of the heart, 
already spoken of. We are not, however, to suppose that the education of 
young Burns was entirely neglected. He and his brother, and a few other 
boys, availed of all the time which could be remitted from labour to learn the 
elements of English literature, from a school-master of the name of Murdoch, 
It has been said of Robert, that he had read, and read well, ere his sixteenth 
year elapsed, no contemptible amount of the literature of his own country, 
and had even some smattering of French. 

Notwithstanding the great labour which was thought to be straining the 
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Robert Burns. 249 
youthful strength of the poet, his biographer, Lockhart, says of him, in his 
seventeenth year, “‘ Robert Burns’s person, inured to daily toil, and continually 
exposed to every variety of weather, presented, before the usual time, every 
characteristic of robust and vigorous manhood. He sayshimself, that he never 
feared a competitor in any species of rural exertion ; and Gilbert Burns, a man 
of uncommon bodily strength, adds, that neither he nor any labourer he ever 
saw at work, was equal to the youthful poet, either in the corn-field, or the 
severer task of the threshing floor.” His admiration for the fair sex early began 
to display itself, and was ever after among the dominant passions of his life. 
His nineteenth summer was spent on a smuggling coast, a good distance 
from home, at a noted school, in learning mensuration, surveying, dialling, &c. 
in which he made good progress. But here it was, unhappily, that he also 
learned the first lessons in dissipation. The contraband trade was at that 
time very successful, and it sometimes happened to him to fall in with those 
who carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and roaring dissipation were 
till this time new to him; but he was, and we are now using his own lan- 
guage, no enemy tosocial life. He learnt to fill his glass, and to mix without 
fear in a drunken squabble. Had some kind and considerate friend warned 
the poet of the danger which he was then incurring, and entreated him to 
abstain entirely from the intoxicating draught, he would no doubt have had 
to encounter the sarcasms and ridicule, if not of Burns himself, at least of the 
squirearchy of the country, as well as the smugglers on the coast; all of whom, 
—and perhaps they would have been joined in sentiment by the gentlemen 
of the long-robe in Edinburgh—would have declared, that there are many 
virtues in whiskey ; that its temperate use could hurt nobody; that it is the 
life of company and good fellowship ; and that to denounce its use entirely, was 
a hypocritical pretence to sobriety, or puritanical and ascetic imposture, to 
which genius and high feeling ought not to submit. If a physician had as- 
sumed the task of monitor, he could have told the poet that spirituous potations, 
even if they imparted at the moment of their being drunk temporary exhila- 
ration—an effect, however, by no means certain—they would inevitably 
aggravate any constitutional despondency, such as Burns laboured under, and 
increase the violence and frequency of the fits of palpitation and feeling of 
suffocation, to which he was also liable. The propensity which with him, in- 
stinctively as it were, required indulgence, was that to poetical composition. 
It raged with sufficient fervour without the factitious excitement of the bottle. 
“‘ My passions,” says the poet of himself, “once lighted up, raged like so many 
devils, till they found vent in rhyme; and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet.” But evil example, and a desire to escape 
for the moment from depressing thoughts, in society more remarkable for bois- 
terous mirth than well regulated taste, led Burns into repeating his convivial 
excesses. In his twenty-third year he went to Irvine, with a view of learn- 
ing the business of a flax-dresser, but his career in this new line was short. 
The shop accidentally caught fire during the carousal of a New-Year's day 
morning, and Robert was left not worth a six-pence. One of the most inti- 
mate companions of Burns, while he lived at Irvine, was David Sillar, at this 
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time a poor school-master, and to whom the “ Epistle to Davie, a brother 
Poet,” was subsequently addressed. Sillar, according to all accounts, was 
exceedingly jovial in life and conversation. In the sequel, however, he be- 
came remarkable for strict habits of abstemiousness ; but his example for good 
was not so effective as it had been for evil in former times, in swaying the con- 
duct of his friend Burns. “It was during the same period, that the poet was 
first initiated in the mysteries of free-masonry ; which was,” says his brother, 
“his first introduction to the life of a boon-companion. He was introduced to 


St. Mary’s Lodge, of -Tarboltou, by John Ranken, a very dissipated man, of 


considerable talents, to whom he afterwards indited a poetical epistle.” 
Here we must suspend our sketch of the habits of the great Scottish poet. 
Other matters claim to divide our attention, and require their share of our 


pages, 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


Destrovs of impressing on our readers the great importance of that branch 
of physical education, which consists in regular and graduated bodily exer- 
cise, we continue to direct their attention to the means of carrying this into 
effect in the most agreeable and salutary manner. On the present occasion, 
we avail of a work, by Signor Voarino, which we have recently received 
from London*—a plate from which, and the accompanying explanatory di- 
rections are subjoined. 

The Exercises, by balancing, are very well calculated to give strength, 
not only to the arms and shoulders, but also to the back—and they may be 
regarded as among the most efficient means of correcting that weakness of 
the muscles of one side, which leads to lateral curvature of the spine. As 
preventive means, these exercises, in moderation, may be directed by every 
teacher of calisthenics and gymnastics. As curative means—the disease 
having actually begun, they ought not to be had recourse to without the 
counsel and cautionary advice of the family physician. 

First Exercise.—*“ The pupil, placed at the balance,} the stick at the height 
of the breast, must take hold of it, botl: hands facing the shoulders, the nails 
outward ; she must bend the knees gently till they almost touch the ground, 


rise in the same manner, change hands, the nails mward, repeating the same 
exercise several times. See Plate, fig. 1. 


Second Exercise.—The pupil, placed with both hands at the balance, 
must bring the right foot forward, let herself descend gently, bending the 


. " “A Treatise on Calisthenic Exercises, arranged for the Private Tuition of 
adies.”’ 

+ The balance is a moveable instrument, supported by means of a hook, strongly 
fixed in the ceiling of a room, from which two cords are suspended; and at the 
extremities of which is fixed a stick, made of a very dry piece of ash wood, four 
feet in length, and an inch and a half in diameter. The middle of the stick should 
be “ig with any sort of soft substance, such as cotton, velvet, &c. to prevent 
it from hardening the hands. In order to prevent the cords from twisting, a 
swivel must be used, so that the balance may turn in any direction. 
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right knee and extending the left, supporting the body by the strength of the 
arms and toes, must raise herself in the same way, and descend backward, 
the right arm and knee stretched, and the ieft bent; then return to her po- 
sition, making the same movement, and placing the right foot before; and 
repeat the same exercise as with the right, and then return to her place: the 
same must be done with both together. See Plate, fig. 2. 


Third Exercise.-—The pupil, placed with both hands on the stick, must 
raise herself on the toes, leaning her body forward, extending the arms; and 
after taking her equilibrium, x oe return lightly on her heels, the body 
erect, and the arms extended ; afterwards let herself descend backwards, the 
knees extended, and the body suspended by the arms; she must then rise in 
the same manner and take her position. See Plate, fig. 3. 


Fourth Exercise—The pupil, always placed in the same manner, must 
push the stick forward, extending the arms, and letting herself lean forward, 
the arms bent, the knees stretched, and the toes on a line; she must then 
raise herself by the strength of the arms and feet, letting herself descend 
backward, with the arms and knees stretched, and the heels on a line, raise 
herself in the same manner and take her position. 

This exercise is illustrated by another plate in Signor Voarino’s work. 


Fifth Exercise—The pupil, placed with the chest against the stick of 
the balance, the hands resting upon it, must set two steps forward, extend- 
ing the arms, bring the heels upon a line, raise the arms high, stretched 
their full length, and the chest thrown out, the shoulders considerably held 
back; she must then raise the body, bending the arms and knees; and, 
setting the feet to the ground, return to her place. See Plate, fig. 1. 


Sixth Exercise.—The stick at the height of the head, the pupil must take 
hold of it with both hands, drawing backward the whole length of the cords, 
the arms extended, and the body resting on the toes; she must then spring 
forward as far as possible, the arms and knees bent, descend to the ground, 
the heels on a line, the arms raised high, and the chest thrown out; after- 
wards bend the arms, and return to her place, making the same movements. 
See Plate, fig. 1. 


Seventh Exercise-—The punil, placed at one of the extremities of the 
balance, the feet placed under it, the hands crossed, the knees bent, the heels 
on a line, must support her body by the arms, let herself descend to the left, 
and, turning completely round, return to her place: the pupil must perform 
the same movement to the right side, acting by the same principles. 

This exercise is also explained by another plate in the work itself. 





BREAKFAST. 


Tue early morning meal is one of great importance to every regular liver : 
of all our meals, it is the one which can with the least propriety be dis- 
pensed with. A proper supply of wholesome nourishment in the morning, 
is requisite to repair the loss sustained by fasting, and the increased dis- 
charge from the skin, in the form of insensible perspiration in the night, and 
to fit the body for the active duties in which it is to engage during the suc- 
ceeding hours of the day. The keen appetite with which the breakfast table 
is approached, and the general feeling of well-being, experienced after rising 
from it, are among the most certain evidences of a healthy stomach. To the 
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drunkard, the dyspeptic, and the late riser, breakfast presents but few at- 
tractions. 

In order fully to enjoy this meal, it is essential that the individual should 
rise from his bed an hour, at Jeast, before partaking of it; that the supper, on 
the preceding night, should have been light and sparing, and the sleep re- 
freshing. Want of appetite, for breakfast, is often occasioned by the relax- 
ing influence of a warm bed, and an indolent or sedentary mode of life; the 
importance therefore, of restoring the activity of the stomach, by fresh air 
and gentle exercise, before sitting down to it, must be evident to every one. 
All persons, indeed, will find it to their advantage to employ the intermediate 
time, between rising and sitting down to table, either in walking out of 
doors, or moving about the house, and taking some amusing exercise. Very 
active exercise should be avoided; for fatigue or over-exertion has a direct 
tendency, particularly at this period, to impair the powers of the stomach, 
and render it unfitted for digesting the food taken into it. 

Immediately on reaching home, from the morning walk, breakfast should 
be ready. The solidity of this meal should be regulated, even by persons in 
perfect health, by the amount of labour or exercise subsequently to be en- 
gaged in, and by the time of dining—as to the quantity of food proper to be 
taken, the calls of a natural appetite constitute the only safe guide. When 
the powers of digestion are strong, the individual is engaged in active pur- 
suits, and his arrangements require that dinner should be postponed until a 
late hour, a soft boiled fresh egg, a slice of the lean part of cold beef or mut- 
ton; a portion of a cold roasted fowl, or even of a beef-steak properly cooked, 
may be added to the bread and fluids ordinarily taken, in order to support the 
powers of the system, and prepare it for the exhausting efforts to which it is 
to be exposed. The same diet may even be proper for persons of delicate 
habits, and for the aged, provided their appetite is good, and their stomach 
unaffected with discase. 

The custom of partaking, at this meal, of coffee or tea, is too deeply rooted 
to permit us, even were we inclined, to indulge the hope of producing, in 
regard to it, any important change. Against coffee, however, as an item in 
the morning meal, when not too strong, and taken in moderation, with a suf- 
ficient amount of pure milk and sugar, we have no very decided objections. 
In many instances, good chocolate, properly prepared, will constitute an ex- 
cellent substitute for coffee; while those engaged in laborious emp)oyments 
will find in milk, and its various preparations with farinaceous substances, 
taken in the morning, a nourishment far more wholesome, and better adapt- 
ed to support their systems through the toils of the day, than either coffee or 
chocolate. To tea, especially green tea, for breakfast, we have certainly 
much stronger objections than to coffee. 

From the breakfast table of all who are desirous of avoiding uneasy feelings, 
and of preserving a sound stomach, should be absolutely banished every spe- 
cies of hot cakes. Good bread, well baked, and at least one day old, with 
the addition of a moderate quantity of fresh butter, or what is still more 
wholesome, bread slightly toasted, and not buttered until it has been allowed 
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to cool, should invariably be preferred to hot cakes, short cakes, or, in fact, 
to cakes of any kind. If home-made bread can be procured, it is, when pro- 
perly baked. always more nutritious, and easier of digestion, than bakers’ 


- bread. Butter has been objected to, as a gross and unwholesome food; we 


believe, however, the objection to be unfounded: butter, when perfectly 
fresh, that is, free from the least tendency to rancidity, used sparingly, with 
bread, is very readily digested, and nutritious; so far from being detrimental 
to health, it has rather a contrary tendency: it is its immoderate use, by 
weak and irritable stomachs, that renders it unwholesome. There is one 
mode, however, in which butter is frequently eaten, that should be care- 
fully abstained from, especially by the delicate and dyspeptic—we mean, 
when spread upon hot bread, rolls, or cakes; the oily part of the butter 
being separated by the heat thus communicated to it, remains in the stomach 
for some time, producing heart-burn, pain, and other uncomfortable sensa- 
tions. Hot buttered toast is another form in which the butter becomes 
injurious; it being converted, in preparing the toast, into an acrid, or even 
caustic fluid, which disorders the stomach, retards digestion, and produces 
pain and oppression, acrid eructations, &c. 

There can not, perhaps, be a more pernicious article served upon the 
breakfast table, than the very common one of salted fish, cooked by broiling. 
In the stomach of a ploughman, or other robust and active labourer, it may 
undoubtedly be digested with facility, and without exciting a single disagree- 
¢ble sensation; but this is not the case with the less active and more irrita- 
ble stomachs of the sedentary inhabitants of a city. Salted and broiled fish, 
taken by the latter, even in quantities which might be esteemed very mo- 
derate, will produce a train of disagreeable symptoms, which sometimes con- 
tinue for the whole of the ensuing day and night. Nausea, pain of the head, 
rancid eructations, and slight fever, or even eruptions upon the skin, not un- 
frequently result, in delicate constitutions, from partaking of this species of 
food. We have intimated above our objection, as a general rule, to the use of 
tea at breakfast. The following anecdote, related by the celebrated Aber- 
nethy, may, on this subject, afford a useful hint to many of our readers. 

“There was a friend of one of my pupils, whom he requested me to see ; 
and, upon my word, I thought she had all the symptoms produced by an or- 
ganic disease of the heart ; but recollecting that similar symptoms also re- 
sulted occasionally from disease of the digestive organs, I said, ‘ pray, madam, 
is there no particular time at which you find your disease to get worse?’ ‘O 
yes,’ she answered, ‘every morning, immediately after breakfast.’ ‘Pray, 
what do you take for breakfast?” ‘The answer was, ‘always bread and tea.’ 
‘0, don’t take tea any more,’ was my reply; ‘I would never take into my 
stomach that which seems to provoke the complaint.’ This led to a lecture 
on diet, and the result was, that she was to take bread and milk; however, I 
thought it was a gone case. About a year afterwards, I one day met my 
pupil in the street, and upon venturing to inquire of him, how the young 
lady I had visited was, he replied, ‘O, sir, you have cured her, perfectly 
cured her, by causing her to take bread and milk for her breakfast.’” 
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The Catechism of Health. 


THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH.’ 


Tue mode of conveying instruction by dialogue, has always been a favourite 
and efficient one among the learned in the different sciences, who are more 
intent on facts, and pertinent illustrations of these facts, than on a fine style. 
The very restraint which is thus imposed on an author, by compelling him to 
present only the essential features of the subject, is greatly to the benefit of the 
reader and learner, whose attention is not distracted, nor memory fatigued, 
by extraneous and episodical narrative and discussions. When Galileo wished 
to impress on his countrymen the truth and philosophy of the Copernican 
system, he threw his arguments into the form of a dialogue ; in which, how- 
ever, he was not content with setting forth the beauty and harmony of the 
system which he advocated, but, unfortunately for himself, he also cast ridi- 
cule on his opponents. The names of modern philosophers, as well as the ex- 
ample of ancient sages, might be adduced in favour of moral and scientific col- 
loquies; but we need not display any recondite research to support the practice. 
The favourable reception given by the reading public, for many years past, 
to the “ Conversations on Chemistry” and “ Natural Philosophy,”’ and more 
recently “ Vegetable Physiology,” fully attests the excellence of the plan. 

Our remarks on the “Catechism of Health” will be brief; not that there 
is a community of authorship between us who now give our opinions, and the 
author of the work—we are under no such restraint—but because we believe 
it carries with it, in itself, the best testimonials of its merit; such as are 
recognizable and appreciable at once, in running the eye over its pages. We 
know and esteem the author, and have full reliance on the knowledge which 
he has brought to the task, and the caution with which he has embodied _ his 
facts in the present work. That it will take a place with the select classics, 
in the library of every reading family, throughout the country, needs not the 
gift of prophecy to affirm. Eighty thousand copies of the first edition of the 
German work, which serves as the basis of the one before us, were disposed 
of; and by a special decree of the prince bishop of Wursburgh, it was, in 1793, 
introduced into all the schools within his diocese. We cannot allow ourselves 
to believe that there is less laudable curiosity, in whatever regards their bodily 
health and moral well-being, among the American people, than among the 
Germans. Whatever meed of praise has been awarded to the original 
Catechism, is due, in a still greater degree, to the one now before us, in which 
the additions and improvements are both numerous and important. It 
recommends itself in a more especial manner to teachers, and guardians of 
the young—in fine, it is just such a work as every fond parent ought to 
possess, who is ambitious of carrying into practice those precepts, in which 
are inculcated, in a concise and intelligible style, the best practical rules for 
increasing the health and vigour of children and of youth; and of laying 
thereby, a foundation for e flourishing prime, and a useful and cheerful old age. 


*“Or Plain and Simple Rules for the Preservation of the Health and Vigour of 
the Constitution, from Infancy to Old Age.—Philadelphia, 1831.” 
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256 Average of Ages. 


In our last page, will be found an advertisement of the contents of the 
work. We shall content ourselves with extracting the closing paragraph, as 
a good illustration of the spirit and scope of the author’s labours. 


“Q. 264. From the preceding view of the causes by which the health and 
vigour of the system are promoted or impaired, what general conclusion is to 
be drawn?” 

“A. That they who owe their birth and education to healthy, well-informed, 
and industrious parents; they who from their earliest infancy have constantly 
breathed a pure, fresh, and dry air, and have been allowed the free and 
natural motion of their limbs in daily exercise; they whose persons and 
apparel are always preserved strictly clean; who in regard to their meals 
observe moderation, order, and simplicity, and drink nothing but pure water ; 
they whose habitations are orderly, clean, dry, and well ventilated ; they who 
have been accustomed from their youth to order, assiduity, and industry ; 
whose reason and virtue have been fortified and improved by early instruction 
and example; and who have been taught to fear God, love mankind, and do 
justice to all; they, and they alone, can enjoy continued health and happiness, 
and have a well grounded hope of prolonging their mental and physical 
powers to the latest period.”’ 


AVERAGE OF AGES. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Academy of Medicine, at Paris, M. 
Moreau de Jonnés read a memoir entitled “ A Statistical Sketch of the divi- 
sion of the populations of Europe into different series, aye oe the ages of 
the individuals who compose them.” In this memoir, the author examines, 
successively, the relation which each series of ages, bears to the entire popu- 
lation of each country. From various observations he has found, that, in refe- 
rence to the population, Ireland is the country in which there exists the 
greatest number of individuals under twenty years of age; they being as 
one is to two, or composing one half of the population; while in France 
they are only in the proportion of one to three; and in Paris especially, only 
asone to four. Children under five years of age, bear, in Ireland, a proportion 
to the population of one to five; in London, of one to seven; in Paris, of one 
to fourteen; and in all France, of one toeight. ‘The proportion of individuals 
between twenty and thirty years of age, M. Moreau found to be very nearly 
the same in each country of Europe—forming one sixth of the population. 
In Paris they constitute one ‘ifth of the population. It is at this period of life 
that man is best enabled to resist the causes of destruction. Of persons 
between thirty and forty years, is composed one seventh of the population of 
France and Sweden ; and one eighth of that of England and Scotland. One 
eighth of the population of France, and one ninth of that of England, consists of 
individuals between forty and fifty years of age. In France the proportion of 
persons between fifty and sixty, 1s as one to eleven; in England, as one to 
fifteen. France possesses a greater proportion of individuals between sixty 
and eighty than England ; while the proportion of those between ninety and 
one hundred is the greatest in England. M. Moreau found, that of those 
between sixty and seventy years, the proportion was twice as great in Paris 
as in London; and that of individuals between ninety and one hundred, the 
proportion was six times greater in London than in Paris. M. Moreau 
theretore concludes that the active population, or that composed of individuals 
between fifteen and sixty years of age, constitutes, in France, two thirds of its 
inhabitants; while in every other European state it forms but one half. Hence 
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it results, that France, from an equal population, is able to bring into the 
field more soldiers, by one eighth, than England. 

According to the last census, we find, that in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, those under twenty years of age, bear to the entire population, the 
proportion of 1 to 2; in the City proper, of 1 to 2.4. Those under five 
years, in the former, a proportion of 1 to 7; in the latter, of 1 to8.8. Those 
between 20 and 30 years, a proportion of 1 to 5, in the whole county, including 
the City ; in the City only, 1 to4.9. Those between 30 and 40 years, a pro- 
portion, in the first, of 1 to 7.5; in the latter, of 1 to 8.4. Those between 40 
and 50, in the entire county, are in the proportion of 1 to 13; in the City 
alone, in the proportion of 1 to 14.4. Persons between 50 and 60 years bear 
a proportion to the population of the whole county of 1 to 24; of the City 
merely, of 1 to 25. In the county, the individuals between 60 and 70, are as 
1 to 43.6; in the City, as 1 to 46. For every 346 individuals of the whole 
county, and every 319 of the City, there is one between 80 and 100. These 
calculations have reference only to the white population of Philadelphia. 





LONGEVITY OF ECCLESIASTICS. 


“ Some very incorrect statements of the ages of Cardinals and of the Bishops in 
France, were lately given in the Juurnal of Health, which you may correct from 
the official almanack of the Clergy. Out of 58 Cardinals existing in 1829, only 
10 were under 60 years of age ; 48 above 60—of whom 29 were above 70-12 
above 80—2 above 90. Cardinal Fesch is now 68 years old. (Qr. 86. 7) 

“In France, out of 80 Archbishops and Bishops in office, there are 52 above 60— 
of whom 35 are above 70, and 5 above 80. To these should be added in a calcu- 
lation of this nature, the ten Bishops superannuated or demissionary, who, when 
above 60, are admitted to the Royal Chapter of St. Denis. One of them, M. De 
Vareilles, formerly Bishop of Gap, is 97 years old. Thus out of 90 Bishops, 62 
are above 60; 40 exceed 70; and 7 or 8, 80. It justifies a remark made at all 
times by Physicians, that lives devoted to temperance and virtue, exempt from the 
tumult and excesses of passions, generally give a larger total sum of years.—L.” 


We have inserted the foregoing paragraph which appeared a few weeks since in 
the “ Catholic Press,” published at Hartford, Con., in consequence of the interest- 
ing facts which it contains. The statements in this Journal to which it alludes, are 
contained on page 16, of the present volume. They are copied, as will be perceived, 
on referring to the article, from a memoir by M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf. The 
authority which is conceded to this gentleman as a statistical writer by his own 
countrymen, and the circumstance of the memoir in question, having been read 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and approved of by it, afler being 
examined by a committee of its members, precludes all doubt as to its perfect 
accuracy. 

It is to be recollected that the 28 Cardinals, and 34 Archbishops and Bishops to 
which M. Benoiston has reference, did not include all that existed in France at 
the time he wrote, but only the survivors of those who were alive on the first of 
June, 1820.* 

This, it is true, is not distinctly stated in our abstract ; but the very circumstance 
of only 28 Cardinals, and 34 Archbishops and Bishops being enumerated, while 
in 1829 there appears to have been 58 of the former, and 80 of the latter, should 
have caused the writer to pause before he pronounced the statements presented 
“ very incorrect.” A little reflection would have convinced him that the indi- 
viduals to whose ages reference is made, were not intended to embrace the whole 
of the two classes of society to which they belong. 

The facts presented by the writer in the Catholic Press, so far from leading to a 
different result from that given by our author, confirm in the most decided manner 
the truth of the very position, to establish which, was the object of M. Benoiston’s 
memoir. 


* Encore existant deceux qui vivaient au ler Juin, 1820.” 
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RADICAL DOCTRINE. 


When we connect the denunciation of whiskey, by the agitater O'Connell, (see 
p. 239,) with that of tobacco, by the radical Hunt, we are tempted to ask, whether, 
in this age of revolutions, order, decorum, and true politeness, are not going to 
change sides, and leave patrician exclusives, and collegiate exquisites, to dwell 
among the crowd ? the plain, often vilified people,—the hitherto called ‘ vulgar.’ 

“In a recent debate in the British House of Commons, Hunt told the minis- 
ters:—Their change of resolution respecting the duty on tobacco—that most 
filthy, disgusting, abominable weed—he had not the least doubt would be very 
generally approved of. Who would pretend to say that this odious plant was 
held in England a necessary of life ? or who take it upon him to say that the 
execrable, beastly habit of chewing tobacco was a rational custom or a wholesome 
comfort ? (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Besides, no one can now-a-days hope to 
walk in the public thoroughfares without having to endure continua! whiffs of 
noisome effluvia from half-burnt cigars, smoked by ambulatory whiskered dan- 
dies—he would not call them gentlemen—who puffed their smoke, and spat their 
saliva, in the most offensive manner imaginable, on every side around them, in 
both streets and stage coaches at noon-day.” 








~ Just published and for sale at the office of this Journal, and by the principal book- 
sellers throughout the Union, 


THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH, 


Or plain and simple Rules, for the Preservation of the Health, and Vigour 
of the Constitution, from Infancy to old Age. 

The Catechism is divided into two parts ; the first part consists of sixteen sec- 
tions, in which are considered Health and its blessings—Infancy—Childhood— 
Air ptaias-iitien--Peet—Drink»--Tebaces—Fereenal cleanliness—Clo- 
thing—Preservation of the external organs of sense—Injury from lightning—To 
avoid the effects of cold and dampness—Means of securing the beauty and sym- 
metry of the body—Miscellaneous particulars. 

Part 2d, consists of 14 sections, treating of the occupations for the first hours 
of the day—Breakfast—Forenoon~luntheon—Dinner—Animal food—Vegetable 
food—Dessert~Fruit-Liquors-A fternoon—-Tea~Evening-Supper—Of the Passions. 





The first of a series of volumes, to be entitled, “Tue Famizy Lisrary or 
Heattu,” in which will be considered separately the various subjects connected 
with the preservation of health, in language adapted to popular comprehension, 
will be shortly put to press at the Office of the Journal of Health and Journal of 
Law, No. 108 Chesnut street. Each volume, of 18mo. size, will contain from 2 
to 300 closely printed pages, and may be had separately from the rest. 





Tue Pxitaperruian, a Literary and Miscellaneous Religious Newspaper, print- 
ed on an imperial sheet, is published every Friday, by Wii1am F. Geppes, at 
No. 9 Library Street, Philadelphia; and is edited by the Rev. Ezra Stitzs Exy, 
D. D. The work is designed to diffuse all the current religious intelligence 
which is of importance, and to defend particularly the doctrines and usages of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

It will exhibit the benevolent efforts of Christians of every denomination, so far 
as may be compatible with a useful variety of religious essays on the most im- 
portant topics; the discussion of controverted points of theology and morality ; a 
brief summary of political news, and secular affairs; biographical sketches of 
pious persons, the refutation of Universalism, Socinianism, and Infidelity ; re- 
ligious anecdotes, and such brief extracts as are judged suitable to promote the 
reasonable gratification and edification of all who may subscribe to the paper. 

Terms.—$2 per annum, in advance. 





Notice.—While duly appreciating the punctuality of so large a majority of his 
subscribers, the publisher of this Journal is still reluctantly constrained to urge on 
delinquents the necessity of their paying up the amount of their subscriptions. 
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